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THE FUTURE BUDDHA Maitreya 


IN A NORTHERN WEI 


WITH THE DISSOLUTION of the Chinese 
first unified empire of the Ch’in-Han 
period, the succeeding Northern and 
Southern Dynasties stood at the cross- 
roads of history as an age of uncertainty. 
It was a period marked by the fall of the 
north China plain into the hands of no- 
madic invaders, by the mass immigration 
of uprooted Chinese from the center of 
the Han culture to the south and the 
fringe of the empire, and by the resulting 
political and social disintegration. 

At that time the homogeneity of the 
Han society based on Confucianism was 
broken up in the north by the struggle be- 
tween the Chinese hereditary gentry and 
the barbarian feudal nobility; in the south, 
by the uneasy coexistence between the 
arrogant aristocratic immigrant clans and 
the “colonized” southern people. It was 


Figure 1. Maitreya and Attendants 
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a period when there was no longer a 
principle of authority nor an accepted 
frame of reference to direct the shaping 
of contemporary religious, philosophical, 
and artistic thinking. Each of these went 
its own way to create its own identity and 
strove for its own recognition, in the way 
that the individuals of the southern in- 
telligentsia took refuge from the tradi- 
tional social norm, or rebelled against it, 
in a highly sophisticated ‘“‘cult of person- 
ality.” 

Yet upon the ruins of the past ideals 
and orders, we see the ferment of all the 
seeds of the great succeeding Sui-T’ang 
culture. We see the inevitable rise of 
Buddhism in this thin air of negativism 
and world-weariness, helped ironically by 
the belief that the age in which it flourished 
was the “Last Period” of Buddha’s Law, 
a concept proved to be so universally 
appealing to the medieval mentality of 
melancholy. 

This ‘“‘Last Period,” which was desig- 
nated variously to come 1,000 or 1,500 
years after the Nirvana of the historical 
Buddha, must have produced in fifth- 
century China a widespread uncertainty 
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Figure 2. The back of 
Maitreya and Attendants 


in wordly goals and an anxiety about sins 
ard redemption comparable only to the 
Christian Millennium. The privileged 
longed for the eternal perpetuation of 
their hereditary well-being in a “kingdom 
on earth.”’ The underprivileged were look- 
ing forward to a compensating after-life, 
or an unconditional paradise which had 
never been dreamed of by the Chinese. 
Buddhism, which provided great satisfac- 
tion to both wishes in the marvelous 
image of one sacred personality, inevita- 
bly triumphed over its Taoists rivals, 
penetrating even to the skeptical and 
stubborn Confucianist gentry. Thus it 
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permanently elevated itself from a few 
obscure monastic orders to a popular 
faith of the people. Such a marvelous 
sacred personality, who caught the imagi- 
nation of fifth-century China—an age at 
once romantic and_ practical-minded— 
was Maitreya, the Buddhist Messiah, who 
is destined to succeed the founder of the 
faith, and who is, in fact, almost an exact 
replica of the historical Tathagata, ‘‘One 
who comes as do all other Buddhas.” 
Nothing illustrates better this fascinat- 
ing story than the Museum’s recent acqui- 
sition of a Northern Wei votive stele! 
The stele, acquired through the generosity 


a 
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of Mr. and Mrs. Severance A. Millikin, 
was formerly in the famous T’ao-chai 
collection of Viceroy Tuan-fang. It be- 
came known to the scholarly world, in 
all probability, not long after the assassi- 
nation of the Viceroy in 1911, when his 
important collection was dispersed. It 
shows, on the front of the stele, Maitreya 
as the future Buddha standing in the 
essentially rigid pose of kayotsarga (or 
samapada-sthanaka), the static frontality 
being broken only by a slight suggestion 
of the “‘twice-bent” (dvivanga) formula in 
the upper body. The weight on the bend- 
ing point at the waistline, however, is 
nowhere evident, as the bodily tension 
and thrust are cleverly eliminated in the 
counter-balance of the two arms, and in 
the silent antithesis of the upturning right 
hand and the down-pressing left hand. 
The effect is a relaxed and fluent one of 
the late Yiinkang style—in spite of the 
rigidity of the upright posture. This up- 
turning right hand, in the reassuring 
mudra known as “Fear Not” (Abhaya), 
is held before the breast, a position more 
often reserved for the “preaching” gesture 
(Dharmacakra). As these two mudras 
were characteristic to the Gandhara and 
Mathura traditions respectively, one more 
than the other from a developmental 
point of view of iconography, we have in 
this stele the first example of the stylistic 
diversity which provided handicaps as 
well as challenges to the synthetic power 
of the Chinese native genius. 

The posture of the left hand is no less 
interesting. It is resting on the upper lap, 
and unlike other examples where the loop 
of the gown is grasped by the thumb and 
the index finger, here it is held only by the 
thumb, with all the other fingers pointing 


downwards unbent. This rather archaic 
device was borrowed either from the 
earlier bronzes, or from the representa- 
tion of Maitreya as bodhisattva who some- 
times holds the ambrosia flask in more or 
less the same manner, as differs, though 
not always, from the hand posture of 
Avalokitesvara. The only comparable 
early example distinctive with this unusual 
feature of the hand, as far as I know, is a 
standing Buddha, possibly also Maitreya, 
in the Matsumoto Chokokan collection 
in Kyoto—a bronze statuette datable in 
the early fifth century. 

Flanking the central figure are two 
bodhisattvas in much smaller scale who 
hold in their hands a lotus bud and a 
kalase respectively. While these corre- 
spond to the attributes of Avalokitesvara 
and Maitreya himself, no identification 
can actually be sure, or is necessary. The 
bodhisattvas, in turn, are supported by 
yaksas who are half-seated in rather un- 
comfortable positions. This particular 
type of Atlantes, derived either from 
Bharhut or Amaravati prototypes, can 
be found in abundance supporting nich- 
pillars at Yiinkang such as in Cave 8. 
While their presence as vehicles or com- 
ponents of the thrones are not ordinarily 
called for in orthodox iconography, they 
testify to the free borrowing on the part 
of the stele maker from the design of the 
niches at Yiinkang. 

A further example, and a much more 
significant evidence for this theory is to 
be found in the treatment of the so-called 
“Trinity” group in the Museum stele. As 
usual, this Trinity group is aesthetically 
unified by the decorative and centralizing 
design of a flaming mandola (Prabhavali) 
which in turn radiates from a round 
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nimbus adorned with the Seven Buddhas 
of the Past. A. Foucher was among the 
first to suggest that such a representation 
of the Buddha Trinity was derived from 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti. The same 
episode in the Master’s life has also been 
interpreted as the theological source for 
the flaming mandola. Together, ‘“‘the 
Trinity” in a “flaming mandola” has been 
regarded by some scholars such as Sekino 
and Matsumoto Bunzaburo as one of the 
most characteristic innovations in North- 
ern Wei sculpture. 

There is still no agreement among 
students, to be sure, on these theories; 
and archaeological finds in Central Asia 
also point to other possibilities. However, 
without going into details of the many 
facets of the problem, two things seem to 
be quite clear. First, whatever theological 
background of this Trinity motif there 
may have been, its most likely icono- 
graphical source is still to be found in 
India in some of the late Gandhara and 
Gupta examples of the Great Miracle, 
or sometimes in the Temptation and En- 
ightenment from the Eight Scenes of 
Buddha’s Life, which usually include all 
the elements of a central figure, attendant 
bodhisattvas, flying apsaras, and the flame 
motif. Second, this decorative formula 
was introduced to China only after a 
complicated process of modification and 
transformation in Central Asia before it 
was crystalized in the early Yiinkang 
caves, reaching final refinement in the 
stele format of the Eastern Wei period. 
The influences seem to have carried on 
not simultaneously but in a successive 
order. In other words, treatment of the 
Trinity group in Chinese stele was prob- 
ably not directly derived from Indian or 
Central Asian prototypes, but, rather, was 
the result of transferring the group design 
from the ellipsoidal surface of a nich, such 
as Cave 20 at Yiinkang, to the plane sur- 
face of a stele, where the representation 
in space was flattened out from the base 
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of a soaring triangle to the pointed end of 
a solid arch. Many steles from the sixth 
century onward, with their flamed tops 
curved outward, may well be a reflection 
of their spherical and concave origin — 
a feature apparently preserved purpose- 
fully by the stele makers for purely 
aesthetic reasons. 

On each side of the Museum’s stele, a 
monk above a figure of a lay worshipper 
(who must be the parents of the donor) 
are represented. Their mental concentra- 
tion is apparently divided, as suggested in 
the inscription, between the Descending 
Maitreya to the Jambudvipa on the front, 
and the paradise scene on the back (Fig. 2). 
Paradise is presided over by a Buddha, 
either Sakyamuni (who is the last of the 
seven past Buddhas, or the fourth in the 
present bhadra kalpa, immediately pre- 
ceding Maitreya) or Amitayus (who in 
Northern Wei period was never Amitabha, 
and whose Pure Land was so often mixed 
up with the faith of Maitreya). 

This central figure is partly incised and 
partly engraved in low relief, sitting on a 
throne carved with seven curved legs in a 
draped palatial building with a peculiar 
bracketing system. The bracketing con- 
sists of a series of inverted V-shape mem- 
bers so characteristic to the Yiinkang 
caves and the sixth century tombs in 
Korea, suggesting a possible carry-over 
of the later Han style of architecture. The 
throne, too; can be explained only as a 
native Chinese type of northern origin 
common at the Wei-Chin period as 
witnessed in the Tunhuang paintings, 
Ku K/’ai-chih’s Admonition scroll, stone 
carvings, and gilt bronzes. It would be 
difficult to find its Indian origin even in 
the seemingly comparable examples from 
Amaravati. The Buddha, again, is attend- 
ed by two standing bodhisattvas. The 
left attendant is holding a fly whisk, an 
object popular with so-called Meta- 
phical or Pure Conversationalist group in 
the contemporary South but which ap- 


pears at Yiinkang only rarely in the early 
caves, such as the attendant Bodhisattva 
on the right wall of Cave 19. 

Beneath this paradise scene is a dedic- 
tory inscription, which reads: “‘In the 23rd 
year of T’ai-ho era of the Great Tai, 
when the year is Chi-mao (in cyclical 
number), the twelfth month is Jen-shen, 
and the ninth day is Keng-chen (January 
25, 500 a.p.), the Bhiksu, Seng Hsin, had 
a stone image of Maitreya made for his 
causally-related parents, family, and his 
master-priests. May they be reborn in the 
Paradise of the Wu-liang-shou (Amitayus) 
Buddha; may they be able to attend the 
Three Assemblies (of Maitreya) under the 
tree of Dragon-fiowers, and to descend to 
this mortal world as marquis or princes, 
and their children be reborn together with 
the great bodhisattvas. May all the senti- 
nent beings share the same blessings, such 
are my wishes.” 

One of the unsolved puzzles in Northern 
Wei sculpture is the use of the nostalgic 
dynastic title, the “Great Tai,” as evident 
in this inscription, instead of “Great Wei” 
which is used exclusively in the official 
documents and histories. This practice is 
by no means limited to a few isolated 
cases. It appears in a great number of 
sculptural remains and Buddhist manu- 
scripts found in a vast area from the 
westernmost Kansu Province to the east of 
the T’ai-hang mountains. It has been a 
matter of considerable interest among 
Chinese scholars since Ou-yang Hsiu of 
northern Sung to Wang Ch’ang of early 
Ch’ing period, the latter being the erudite 
author of the monumental Chin-shih tsui- 
pien, or An Annotated Collection of In- 
scriptions on Bronzes and Stones. Un- 
fortunately, on account of the limitations 
of their scope of investigation and meth- 


Figure 3. A side view of 
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ods, the conclusions they arrived at remain 
primarily historical and epigraphical. A 
statistical analysis of these inscriptions, 
probing into the geographical distribution 
and the racial and social composition of 
their donors, would have been meaningful 
to art historians. The problem being be- 
yond the scope of the present article, our 
main concern is, rather, the old question: 
What significance is the date 500 A.D. in 
relation to the stylistic origin of the 
Museum’s stele? 

Chronologically speaking, the date 500 
A.D. was six years after the move of the 
Northern Wei capital to Lo-yan (494) and 
five years later than the earliest inscribed 
sculpture (495) in the Ku-yang cave at 
Lungmén. It would be only natural if our 
stele falls in the style of the early Lungmén 
period. As a matter of fact, however, this 
is not the case. Maitreya in Lungmén are 
invariably cross-legged when represented 
as Buddhas, or in the hanka shiyui posi- 
tion when represented as_ bodhisattvas. 
They almost always dressed in Chinese 
manner, perhaps a by-product of the 494 
decree which forbade ‘barbarian cos- 
tumes.”” Under the reign of Emperor 
Hsiao-wen, the “‘sinizisation” of Northern 
Wei sculpture partly reflected the far- 
reaching effect of a state policy, and 
partly due to the greater impact of south- 
ern influences as the new capital was now 
within the sphere of the traditional culture. 
But in a few surprising cases, dead style 
based on an accepted model reappeared 
like a miracle. Maitreya similar to the 
Museum type can be seen in Lungmén 
even in a T’ang example dated as late as 
648: a well-known work on the north wall 
of the southern Pin-yang cave, dedicated 
by the congregation of the ssu-hsiin-fang 
district. 

The unexpected reappearance of this 
long-forgotten Maitreya type in Lungmén 
well illustrates the stubborn persistence of 
a once-accepted tradition which faded 
away only in hibernation under the shelter 
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of provincial conservatism. Its obvious 
deviation from the prevailing mode of 
representation in the sixth and seventh 
centuries also illustrates the changing 
focus in Maitreya iconography from one 
canonical source to another, namely, 
from the Maitreya-vyakarana which em- 
phasizes the descending of the Future 
Buddha (CMA), to the Sutra of the Con- 
templation of Maitreya Ascended to be 
Born in the Tusita Heaven, which was 
usually represented by the meditating 
Bodisattva (Lungmén). 

We must go back to Yiinkang to find 
a possible explanation for the stylistic 
origin of the Museum stele. Probably the 
most important single factor that contri- 
buted to the sudden bloom of Northern 
Wei Buddhist sculpture was the conquest 
of the Ho-hsi Corridor (the present Kansu 
Province) by Emperor T’ai-wu, the third 
ruler of the To-pa dynasty. The removal 
of some 30,000 households in 439 from 
this Northern Liang center of Buddhism 
to the Northern Wei capital of Ta-t’ung 
is a well-known fact to students. Another 
immediate result of the conquest and the 
shift of population, equally important but 
seldom appreciated, is the reinforced im- 
pact of the classical culture of the Han 
period which had been preserved in this 
isolated but peaceful periphery of the 
empire. The mixed influences of Chinese 
classical culture and other alien elements 
can be traced not only in the city planning 
of the new Northern Wei capital of Lo- 
yang, in the style of Lungmén sculpture, 
but also in the greatly modified form of 
popular belief in Buddhism. The Con- 
fucianists single-minded attachment to 
the present and to earthly happiness, 
their unfailing respect for filial piety, their 
great concern for the perpetuation and 
prosperity of the family line, and their 
clan loyalty explain at least part of the 
curious psychology in many Northern Wei 
inscriptions of which the Museum stele 
is one of the most widely-quoted examples. 


These typical Chinese attitudes were prob- 
ably responsible for the frequent mix-up 
of the Maitreya paradise on earth in the 
future with the Amitayus paradise of the 
present. They demanded gratefulness to 
one’s parents, although to whom one is 
only ‘“‘causally related’; and insisted on 
including one’s descendants even in the 
wishes of a helplessly unconcerned monk. 
But the most decisive consequence of the 
To-pa military expansion in 439, as re- 
gards to art history, was the renewal of 
contact with the Buddhist countries in 
Serindia. Although this was interrupted 
for seven years during the persecution of 
Buddhism (446-452), the temporary set- 
back was soon overshadowed by a deter- 


Figure 4. A molded clay figure 
of Buddha from Ming-oi 

in the Karashahr area 

of Chinese Turkestan. 


mination and an unprecedented zeal to 
redeem, resulting in the magnificent colos- 
si in the Five Caves (16-20) of T’an-yao 
and numerous other images at Yiinkang. 
If we follow the classification of Mizuno 
and Nagahiro, the principa! investigators 
of the site, the Museum stele should fall 
in roughly what they called the “second 
T’ai-ho manner” of the late Yiinkang 
style, typified by the combination of wavy 
hairs and the Gupta-Mathura type of 
draperies. As a matter of fact, the stele 
shows such a diversity of the earlier, 
central Asian, and the later, Chinese, 
elements that it can hardly fit in any 
period style. Its unisha is unusually high, 
with a shape similar to most YUnkang 
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Figure 5. 
A detail from 
Maitreya 

and Attendants. 


Buddhas, indicating a central Asian origin 
modified by the general Shensi-Kansu 
style. The most marked difference is that 
the unisha of the Yiinkang Buddhas are 
usually in a cap-like formation without 
any indication of hair (except in the later 
caves such as Numbers 5, 6, 11, and the 
principal figure in the earlier Cave 16), 
whereas the Museum’s Maitreya has re- 
tained the Gandhara feature of wavy hair, 
a feature also seen in Chinese Turkestan 
as evident in the recently excavated stucco 
figure from Ming-oi in the Karashahr area 
(Fig. 4). The profile of Maitreya is dis- 
tinguished by the almost straight line 
formed between the brow and the nose 
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tip, very similar to the colossi in Caves 19 
and 20 at Yiinkang. Both shoulders of 
Maitreya are covered symmetrically by 
the outer garment (uftarasanga) in a 
manner known in China and Japan as 
“T’ung-chien,” comparable to the left 
attendant Buddha in Cave 20. The drapery 
of this interesting archaic looking attend- 
ant figure may be regarded as the closest 
Yiinkang parallel to the Museum Maitre- 
ya. Not only that both have the forked 
pleats (Fig. 5) characteristic to the T’an- 
yao caves and some early Northern Wei 
bronzes, but these forked pleats are 
arranged in such a symmetrical manner 
that they belong basically to what may be 


called the “UYU” formula. Again, We 
have to find the prototype of this formula 
in Chinese Turkestan. The Karashahr 
figurine unmistakably proves that the 
forked pleats used in the “UYU” type of 
fold arrangements are much more popular 
in central Asia than was once thought by 
art scholars, notably Professor Bachhofer. 

Being geographically a point of transi- 
tion between the northern and southern 
trade routes skirting the Taklamakan 
Desert, the art of Karashahr in some as- 
pects is the most representative of the 
cosmopolitan style in the Turkestan, 
showing the beginning of interflow be- 
tween the two springheads, with Indo- 
Iranian influences predominating in Kucha 
and Khotan at one end, and Chinese tra- 
dition in Turfan and Tunhuang at the 
other. The same Ming-oi site which yields 
the clay figurine with forked pleats in the 
1928 Chinese expedition is also familiar 
with students for another group of stucco 
reliefs. They have the same Y-shaped 
partition defining the transition between 
body and legs as the Museum’s stele, and 
the same schematization of the U-shaped 
folds in the hollow between the legs which, 
in turn, are completed with the character- 
istic kneecaps, terminating the straight 
lines running over the thighs. In this 
aspect, none of the sites in Chinese 
Turkestan has provided a more readily 
convincing prototype than Karashahr for 
the Museum’s Maitreya. 

A sculpture such as the Museum’s 
stele, which chronologically belongs to 
the late T’ai-ho era but stylistically shows 
influences of different periods and regional 
traditions, could only be the product of a 
provincial artist who had enough inno- 
cence to shirk mannerism for a vigorous 
and refreshing conservatism. A compari- 
son with examples of the same date from 
the great sites of Buddhist sculpture 
would show he was a complete stranger 
to those prevailing fashions. The style of 
his calligraphy also betrays the same 


casual simplicity and the lack of sophisti- 
cation and refinement closely related with 
many of the manuscripts found by Stein, 
Hedins, and Otani in the Tunhuang-Tur- 
fan region. It is a kind of immature 
“regular” style with strong reminiscence 
of the “Li” or ‘*Pa-feng” manners of the 
earlier Wei-Chin period. In other words, 
before the time comes when data for 
every local tradition can be as complete 
as the Hopei style (represented by the 
Hsiu-te monastery at Chii-yang or the 
Southern Shensi style represented by the 
uniform Fu-hsien examples) we will have 
to be content with a reasonable deduction 
for the unknown origin of the Museum’s 
stele. Evidence on hand seems to suggest 
a Northwestern origin in an area roughly 
confined to the upper Shansi and Shensi 
provinces including perhaps the Ho-hsi 
Corridor—a corridor leading not only to 
the inexaustable storehouse for inspira- 
tion and modes in Buddhist Art, but also 
to the true source for the cult of Maitreya 
in Chinese Six Dynasties, which, in all 
likelihood, was Khotan. 
WAI KAM HO 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
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Figure 1. 

Water Lillies 

Oil on canvas, ca. 1919-26 
16714 x 79 inches 

CLAUDE MONET 

French, 1840-1926 

John L. Severance Collection 
60.81 
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TWO EXHIBITIONS of the paintings of 
Claude Monet—one in 1937 shown in 
St. Louis and Minneapolis; the other in 
1960 at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, and currently shown in the 
Los Angeles County Museum—attest the 
new interest in his work. Both exhibitions, 
varying in choice of subjects and approach, 
were selected to show the development of 
Impressionism through Monet’s imagery 
and his study of the aspects of light. 
Monet’s invention and free treatment in 
handling paint, especially in his later 
work, is to the contemporary artist both 
stimulating and evocative. 

By the 1880's the impressionist move- 
ment was firmly established. Monet's 
paintings were first shown in New York 
with Pissarro, Sisley, and Renoir in 1886 
at the American Art Association and 
a large number of his paintings sold at 
that time. His popularity was constant 
thereafter. Appreciation of his work 
brought an ever-increasing number of his 
pictures to this country. As elsewhere, 
there came to Cleveland early, various 
examples of his work. The first to come 
to the Museum—Antibes of 1888—was a 
gift in 1916 of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Wade 
at the inauguration of the Musem, and 
was acquired from one of the first exhibi- 
tions held in New York by Durand-Ruel 
of Paris. 

Since then have come his early Spring 
Flowers (1864); La Capeline Rouge— 
Mme. Monet (ca. 1872-75), bequest of 
Leonard C. Hanna, Jr.; Wheat Field (1881) 
and Low Tide at Pourville (1882), gift of 
Mrs. Henry White Cannon; and, most 
recently, Water Lilies (ca. 1919-26), ac- 
quired for the John L. Severance Collec- 
tion! (Fig. 1). 

Claude Monet was born in 1840 and 
began serious study of painting at the 
age of nineteen. Advised by the painters 
Boudin, Troyen, and others, he studied 
in the atelier of Couture. While convalesc- 
ing in Algeria during his army service, 
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he met the Dutch painter, Jongkind, 
whose explanation of “the ways and 
wherefore of his manner’ completed the 
teaching as begun by Boudin. From that 
time on Monet said that Jongkind was 
his real master, and it was to him that 
Monet owed the final education of his eye. 

He thereupon began the studies of 
color in light which, along with his asso- 
ciates in their various ways, formed the 
new mode of painting and visual ap- 
proach which separated them from the 
academic current and which led to the 
style of painting termed J/mpressionism. 
Monet observed, studied, and painted the 
landscape about him where he could find 
subjects which provided the aspects of 
painted light. The earliest landscapes, de- 
riving traditionally, were achieved in a 
palette with high intensity of color. The 
variations of light and shade—whether 
figures in landscapes or women in gardens 
—made his next projection. The banks of 
the Seine, the Channel coast, the wheat 
fields—each specific outlet provided a new 
venture and achievement. 

Monet married his model, Camille, in 
June of 1870, and crossed the Channel 
to London at the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war. Working with Sisley and 
Pissarro in London, he continued to study 
and observe the projection of light in 
paint and became familiar with the work 
of Turner. In Holland, in 1871, Daubigny 
introduced him to the dealer, Durand- 
Ruel, of whom Monet writes that he 
“was our [the Impressionist’s] savior. 
During fifteen years or more, my paint- 
ings and those of Renoir, Sisley, and 
Pissarro had no other outlet but through 
him.’’? Durand-Ruel’s faith in these young 
innovators eventually brought their works 
to the United States. Large quantities of 
their paintings came in the nineties and 
early twentieth century and remain, today, 
some of the most representative examples 
of their work. 

The first impressionist group-exhibition 
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was held in Paris in 1874. One of the 
twelve paintings shown by Monet, Jm- 
pression, Sunrise, gave the movement its 
name. Monet was to become the chief 
innovator of the impressionist revolution, 
though the beginning had been implied in 
the work of Boudin. As time went on, 
Monet specialized in many variations on 
specific themes. With Renoir in 1884 he 
visited the Riviera, Bordighera, and Venti- 
miglia, where he painted the Antibes 
series. In 1885 it was the Efretat group. 
In 1890 he began on the Haystacks; 
1892-93, the Cathedral of Rouen series 
and the Poplars; 1896, Morning on the 
Seine. 

Although water lilies were the last of 
the series, Monet devoted more than a 
quarter-century to perfecting his ideas 
and invention of the Nympheas ; Paysages 
d’eau; developing the freedom of tech- 
nique, the observation of the flowers on 
water, and the shade and accent of sur- 
rounding foliage (Fig. 2). 

Monet had settled at Giverny in 1890 
and soon thereafter, by diverting the 


Figure 2. 

Les Nympheas 

CLAUDE Monet/Courtesy, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
This picture, dated 1905, 

is of the earlier group 

of paintings devoted to 

the subject of water lilies. 
It depicts the pattern 

of the lilies and reflections 
on the surface of the water 
in contrast to Monet’s later 
development wherein he 
treats the pattern of light 
throughout the depth of 
the pond, beneath the lilies 
and the reflections. 


waters of the Epte, had created a small 
pond in which were planted water lilies 
of all colors (Fig. 3). Clumps of bushes, 
trees, flowers, meticulously selected by the 
artist, a little wooden bridge a ‘a japo- 
naise, made up a delightful water land- 
scape which was to serve his painting for 
many years to come. He employed gar- 
deners to prune the groups of pads and 
flowers into circular units. There he began 
painting around 1895. He destroyed many 
of his earliest e:forts out of dissatisfac- 
tion. Beginning with the year 1899, the 
little bridge, the profusion of shore plants, 
the willows, and the nympheas provided 
a theme which, though occasionally inter- 
rupted by trips to London and Venice, 
continued to be the principal occupation 
for the remainder of his life. Every view 
and approach, every element of experi- 
ment in which he searched to express the 
range of composition, came into this 
framework. The earlier series of 48 can- 
vases were the results exhibited by Durand- 
Ruel in 1909, which he referred to as 
“water landscapes.’ Their popularity is 
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Figure 3. 

Monet’s Water Lily Garden at Giverny. 
Photograph, courtesy of Country Life, Ltd. 
Copyright, Country Life, London. 


attested by the fact that today they are 
spread the world over. 

Between 1908 and 1912 there were few 
pictures. During this time Monet's second 
wife, the former Mme. Hoschedé, became 
ill and died in 1911. Thereafter, it was 
with difficulty that he returned to paint at 
all. Eventually he did, though he was also 
suffering during this period from an 
operation for cataract. 

From 1912 on, Monet began to paint 
once more in his garden. Working in 
large size, and with a freedom no longer a 
part of his impressionist past, his approach 
was wholly new. The observation was for 
actual size, and the finished product was 
the aquatic landscape cycle given to 
France in 1921. These great oval spaces, 
with unbroken wall sequence, were in- 
stalled in the Orangerie in Paris after 
Monet's death in 1927. 

In the process of this arduous and 
unique effort Monet worked on many 
panels beside the finished cycle. A group 
of these latest paintings is now in American 
public collections, including the Museum’s 
Water Lilies. Predominantly violet and 
green, free and vigorous in treatment, it 
is painted in many thick layers. The upper 
areas of the canvas are the violet, shimmer- 
ing surface of the pond. A floating mass 
of flowers, largely formless except for 
their circular character, is congregated in 
the center (Fig. 4). To right and left in the 
foreground are other isolated lilies, espe- 
cially in the dark right corner. A semblance 
of the whole surface of the water is main- 
tained across the canvas. At the same 
time, the green spectrum of the water’s 
depth shows visibly in its opalescent re- 
flection of light, penetrating to the water 
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plants along the bottom—suggested and 
indicated rather than defined. 

In arranging and composing these color 
areas, Monet proceeded further and further 
from verisimilitude into the realm of pure 
expression. These essays gained only scorn 
for Monet from the younger generation at 
this period. He was to live in bitterness to 
see his innovations passed by and his 
logical procedure in exploration decried 
as reducing the impressionist principle to 
absurdity. 

Today’s artist maintains another atti- 
tude. What was considered formless is 
now comprehended as penetrating expres- 
sion derived in fullest extent from his 
observation. Monet thus virtually carried 
the full cycle of experimental analysis in 
refracted light, as depicted in paint, to its 
logical conclusion. The abstract-expres- 
sionist today recognizes the extent of 
his attainment. 

Monet was a severe critic of his own 
work. Knowing that any remaining after 
his death would be preserved for posterity, 
he destroyed many of his canvases. Yet 
at the time of his death in 1926 the studios 
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Figure 4. 
A detail from 
Water Lilies 


at Giverny contained a wealth of these 
large canvases, most of them unsigned 
and unfinished. In addition to the water 
lilies, many other motifs around the pond 
and its banks were represented—weeping 
willows, agapanthus, iris, and wisteria. 
Most of this wealth remained forgotten 
for more than twenty years, some damaged 
by bombs from the Second World War, 
as was the garden. Only after 1950 did 
they come into review, and then as a link 
to the most recent concept in the styles of 
painting. The Museum’s acquisition comes 
directly from the studio and from the 
Monet family. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 

Curator of Paintings 


160.81 Oil on canvas, 16714 x 79 inches. 
Ex-Coll.: Family of artist at Giverny. Exh.: 
Claude Monet a loan exhibition, City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, 1957, Cat. No. 93, 
repr. pl. 93; The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, 1957. 

2Germain Bazin, A History of Art from Pre- 
historic Times to the Present (Boston, 1959), 
pp. 383-4. 
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JOSEF ALBERS 

JEAN ARP 
ALEXANDER CALDER 
WILLEM DE KOONING 
HERBERT FERBER 
NAUM GABO 

PHILIP GUSTON 
HANS HARTUNG 
HANS HOFMANN 
FRANZ KLINE 

IBRAM LASSAW 
SEYMOUR LIPTON 
JACQUES LIPCHITZ 
ALFRED MANESSIER 
CONRAD MARCA-RELLI 


GEORGES MATHIEU 
HENRY MOORE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
BEN NICHOLSON 
STEPHEN PACE 
ALICIA PENALBA 
ANTOINE PEVSNER 
JACKSON POLLOCK 
MARK ROTHKO 
DAVID SMITH 

PIERRE SOULAGES 
NICHOLAS DE STAEL 
MARK TOBEY 

HANS UHLMANN 
MARIA HELENA VIEIRA DA SILVA 


exHisition Paths of Abstract Art 


ALONG WITH THE Museum’s recently 
established policy of acquiring some works 
of contemporary art, occasional exhibi- 
tions and lectures dealing with this con- 
troversial area will be presented. From 
October 5 through November 13 in galler- 
ies 26, 27, and 28, there will be an exhibi- 
tion of abstract painting and sculpture, 
their immediate predecessors, and related 
traditional works. Included will be works 
by some of the most important American 
and European artists of this century. 
The exhibition will have three main 
purposes: to suggest the essentially poetic 
or metaphorical nature of abstraction; to 
make clear the formal parallels between 
abstraction and traditional, representa- 
tional art; and to illustrate three qualities 
of all art, whether abstract or representa- 
tional. These qualities are: its logical 


organization; its purely sensuous and 
decorative surface; and its power to 
stimulate emotions. 

Included in the exhibition will be four 
examples of contemporary abstract art 
recently acquired by this Museum—three 
paintings and one sculpture—plus several 
other objects from the Museum’s collec- 
tions. Among them will be another recent 
acquisition, the large painting by Claude 
Monet of the lily pond in his garden at 
Giverny, done late in his life (pages 192-3). 

Of the contemporary paintings, the 
Pierre Soulages, /4 Avril 1958, (Cover) 
came as a most welcome gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur Merkle. It combines a 
rationally organized composition with a 
somber mood of great intensity. The wide 
ribbons of almost black paint are com- 
bined in diagonal thrusts and counter- 
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Figure 1. The Surge 

Oil and collage on canvas 
Dated 1958, 54 x 71 inches 
CONRAD Marca-RELLI 
American, 1913— 

The Contemporary Collection 
60.58 


Figure 2. Faun des Mers 
Bronze, H: inches 
ALICIA PENALBA 

Argentinian, 1918— 

The Contemporary Collection 
60.59 
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thrusts suggesting powerful movements 
which result finally in a state of equilib- 
rium. The dark, brooding tonality and 
suggested weight of the total form, and 
the thin slashes of dramatic light evoke a 
mood reminiscent of the great twelfth- 
century Romanesque churches of the 
southwest of France where Soulages was 
born. 

The canvas by Hans Hofmann, Smaragd 
RedandGerminating Yellow(Back Cover), is 
more colorful and experimental, composi- 
tionally. This picture is one of a series— 
perhaps the most successful one—in which 
the artist attempted a visual resolution of 
the classical, romantic dichotomy. The 
flat, yellow-green rectangle of color in 
the lower left corner establishes the two- 
dimensional surface of the canvas and 
also symbolizes the rational, geometrical 
spirit. The thick, rough, irregular patches 
of reds, browns, red-oranges, and violets, 
in the area outside this rectangle, suggest 
swirling movement and imply the roman- 
tic spirit of impulsive activity and emo- 
tion. The contrasting areas are reconciled 
through a succession of transitional colors 
and shapes. Thus, the classical and the 
romantic spirits are each manifested in 


an extreme form and then synthesized in 
one work of art. 

The picture, The Surge (Fig. 1), by 
Conrad Marca-Relli is also one of a series, 
completed under the inspiration of Pacific 
coast scenery. The experience of the surg- 
ing movement of the sea against rocks 
and the flickering counterpoint of wing- 
ing gulls is suggested by the collage pat- 
tern of abstract shapes of orange, black, 
gray, and white. In addition to expressing 
the quality of his own inner experience 
about the sea, the artist has also developed 
purely decorative patterns on the canvas. 

The same lyrical spirit is apparent in 
the sculpture, Faun des Mers (Fig. 2), by 
the Argentinian artist, now living in Paris, 
Alicia Penalba. The heavy metal appears 
almost paradoxically weightless as the 
curved forms sweep gracefully through 
the air to merge in the body of the 
sculpture. 

These four works take an important 
place in this exhibition and also form the 
nucleus of a small—but, we hope, select 
—collection of contemporary works of 
art at this Museum. 

EDWARD B. HENNING 
Assistant to the Director 
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General Information 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 

The Art Library is free to the public at all 
times. Books and current magazines for refer- 
ence and photographs for loan are available. 
Lantern slides for loan are on the Library 
floor. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 
5:45 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday it is open from 
9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. From October through 
May the Reading Room is open Sundays from 
3 p.m. to 5:45 p.m., and Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


RESTAURANT 

Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Saturday. 


GALLERY ADVICE 

Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged 
in advance. 

SALES DESK 

Catalogs, color prints, jewelry, post cards, 
Christmas cards, Bulletins, books, and framed 
reproductions are for sale at the desk near the 
North entrance. A list will be mailed on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 


Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


An Endowment to the Museum, by gift or 
bequest, becomes a permanent memorial. Such 
gifts are deductible from inheritance, estate, 
or federal income taxes. 
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Calendar 


14, 


15. 


16. 


OCTOBER 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Great Expectations. Charles Dickens’ 
thrilling literary classic, faithful to 
the original story and lavishly pro- 
duced. 115 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Heri- 


tage of American Painters. Rita Myers. 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Tuesday 11:00 a.m, Program of Music. 


The Fortnightly Musical Club of 
Cleveland. 


. Friday 7:45 p.m. The Thief of Bagdad, 


directed by Raoul Walsh in 1924. 
American film with Douglas Fair- 
banks and Anna May Wong. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


The Thief of Bagdad. Made in 1924 
and starring Douglas Fairbanks, this 
is one of the classic films of adventure 
and action. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Paths 


of Abstract Art. Edward B. Henning. 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Picasso and 
Tradition. Alfred M. Frankfurter, 
Editor, Art News, New York City. 
Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
A program of animated films of out- 
standing quality. 74 min. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Ren- 
aissance Decorative Arts. Dorothy 
VanLoozen. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Friday 8 :15 p.m. Program of Chamber 


- Music with Harpsichord, under the 


direction of Walter Blodgett. 
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22. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 
The American Cowboy, White Mane, 
and Willie the Kid. Highly successful 
films treating overworked material, 
the American cowboy and a wild 
horse, in a fresh and exciting way. 

23. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Paths 
of Abstract Art. George M. Reid. 
3:30 p.m. Nature, Man and Pictur- 
esque Architecture. James S. Pierce, 
Western Reserve University. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

26. Wednesday 7:45 p.m. What Price 
Glory, American film, directed by 
Raoul Walsh in 1926 with Victor 
McLaglen, Edmund Lowe, and 
Dolores Del Rio. A tough, slangy 


Exhibitions 
Paths of Abstract Art 
October 5—November 13 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 
Contemporary Art 
Through January 8—North Corridor 
Pre-Columbian 
October 11—December 4 
South Corridor 


New Fund 
The Laurence A. and Margarete S. Higgins 


Contributing Endowment Fund, estab- . 


lished by Mr. and Mrs. Laurence A. 
Higgins . . . $500. 


News Note 


Mrs. MARGUERITE MUNGER, Super- 
visor of Club Activities, retired on Sep- 
tember 15 after 24 years of valued service 
to the Museum and to the community. In 
appreciation of her devoted work and 
cheerful presence, we extend to her our 
best wishes for the future. 


30. 


FY. 


story about American troops in 
France during the First World War. 
The real meaning of the story deals 
with the human waste of war. 


. Wednesday 11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
. Thursday 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Textile Arts Sale for the benefit of 
the Textile Department of the Mu- 
seum, in the Receiving Room of the 
Museum. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


A Dancer's World and Appalachian 
Spring. A film program devoted to 
the dance. Martha Graham discusses 
the dance as art, and her ballet deal- 
ing with the Appalachian wilderness 
during the pioneer period is per- 
formed. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 
American Painting around the Turn 
of the Century. Robert E. Woide. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture: The English Col- 
lector on the Grand Tour. Kenneth 
Garlick, The Barber Institute of Fine 
Arts, Birmingham, England. 

5:00 p.m. MceMyler Organ Recital 
Walter Blodgett. 


NOVEMBER 


. Friday 8:15 p.m. Program of Cham- 


ber Music. New Danish Quartet, 
Denmark. 


. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Oliver Twist. An English film based 
on Dickens’ novel, with Alec Guinness 
and Robert Newton. 109 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Paths 


of Abstract Art. Martha Carter. 
3:30 p.m. Lecture: The Death of Art. 
Mikel Dufrenne, University of Poi- 
tiers. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Comments 
on Contemporary Art. Robert 
Motherwell, New York City. 
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Abstract 
Art 


Smaragd Red and Germinating Yellow 

Oil on canvas, painted in 1959/55 x 40 inches 
Hans HoFMANN/American, 1880— 

The Contemporary Collection/60.57 


COVER. /4 Avril 1958/Oiloncanvas, dated 1958 
PIERRE SOULAGES/French, 1919— 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur W. Merkel/ 59.361 


An article on the Museum’s special exhibition 
now in Galleries 26, 27, and 28 begins on 
page 201. 
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